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AMONGST OURSELVES 


This month our readers will find THe Licuortan somewhat 
streamlined in size, and may be moved to speculate as to the reason 
thereof. Many handy reasons lie to hand. One might be advanced 
that during these hot summer months it cannot be expected that 
people will read as much as at other times of the year, and there- 
fore the supply should be reduced to meet the demand. Another 
might be suspected—that the editors and writers have taken a vaca- 

tion from the editorial dens—but that would not be the truth. The 
- files contain enough material to create a Licuorran twice the size 
of the one you are reading. The real reason might as well be 
dragged out of its hiding place: there have not been enough mem- 
bers enrolled in the S.F.T.R.O.M.S.O.T.R.O.T.F.N.O.E. (See 
July issue “Amongst Ourselves”). When you try to publish a 
magazine on a penny for penny basis, the number of pennies 
must dictate the size of the product. In other words, have you 
forgotten to send in your renewal? Of course, we are facing the 
possible issue that many do not deem Tue Licuortan worthy 
of a place in the ranks of the Catholic Press; if the indications to 
that effect become strong enough, we shall be quick to leave the 
field to its worthy members. 
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ASSUMPTION 


On wings of love and loveliness 
They ride my Lady Fair 

Above the dozen golden stars 
That bind her brilliant hair, 

Above the moon whose sickle curve 
Cuts death and life away, 

Above the sun, above the skies 


To where her Son holds sway. 


—F. A. Brunner. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 


THE MARK OF THE CHRISTIAN 
Cc. D. McENNIRY 


6¢ WUST imagine, Father,” said Monica Monogue, “Uncle Dan told me 
J not to say my prayers last night.” 

The grizzled old globe-trotter showed no signs of repentance under 
the priest’s reproving glance. He merely remarked: “An’ you’ve gone 
that far, my girlie, let you go the rest of the ways and tell His Rever- 
ence the reason why.” 

“He said the Our Father wouldn’t do me any good,” she explained 
curtly. 

“But why not?” 

“Because I wouldn’t forgive Lola Wright.” [Evidently Uncle Dan 
had not forgotten that conference in the back kitchen.] 

“Do talk to that girl,” said Mrs. Monogue. “Never in my life did 
I see her so bitter against anybody. I am glad she brought up the matter 
while you are here.” 

“°Twas her guilty conscience made her,” commented Uncle Dan. 

“But of course you forgive Lola now.” Father Casey used his most 
persuasive tone. 

“No, I don’t. And I won’t.” 

“Monica, Monica,” her mother warned, “how dare you speak in 
that way to the priest?” 

“Mama, he asked me a question. I had to answer it.” 

“But you should assure him you forgive her.” 

“You wouldn’t want me to tell him a lie.” 

“You know very well, Monica,” Mary Rose interposed, “no good 
Catholic girl would refuse to forgive, least of all when asked to do so by 
the priest.” 

“Yes, I know. I know lots of scratch-cats who would say, I forgive, 
T forgive, as nice as pie. And at the same time they would be watching 
their chance to claw you — just like Lola Wright. But I won’t say I 
forgive unless I mean it.” On the verge of a burst of angry tears, she 
welcomed Father Casey’s next question. It seemed to shift the scene. 

“I saw you light a candle before the Blessed Sacrament this morn- 
ing,” he said. “Why did you do that?” 
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“Tt was a gift I had promised Him.” 

“Do you think He was pleased with your gift?” 
“Oh, I hope so!” 

“Well, He said He was not.” 

“When did Our Lord say that?” 


“He said it while he was preaching the sermon on the mount: ‘If 
therefore thou offer thy gift at the altar, and there thou remember that 
thy brother hath anything against thee— don’t offer it—leave there 
thy gift before the altar, and go first to be reconciled to thy brother: 
and then coming thou shalt offer thy gift.’ ” 

“Well,” said Monica, “I will go to Confession and have my sins 
forgiven. Then He will accept my gift.” 

“Our Lord has something to say about that too. Who remembers?” 


S nobody answered, he offered a further clue: “Lola Wright of- 
fended Monica Monogue. Monica Monogue offended the great, 
all-holy God. Which owes the bigger debt?” 

“Oh, now I know,” cried Mary Rose. “You mean the parable of the 
unforgiving servant. We had that gospel just a few Sundays ago.” 

“What was the occasion?” 

“St. Peter had asked how often he should forgive the person who 
offended him— seven times. Peter thought that was a lot. But Our 
Lord said seventy times seven times. Then He told the parable.” 

“Therefore is the kingdom of heaven likened to a king who would take 
an account of his servants. And when he had begun to take the account, 
one was brought to him that owed him ten thousand talents. And as he 
had not wherewith to pay it, the king commanded that he should be sold 
and his wife and children and all that he had and payment to be made. 
But that servant, falling down, besought him saying: Have patience with 
me, and I will pay thee all. And the king, being moved with pity, let 
him go and forgave him the debt. But when that servant was gone out, 
he found one of his fellow-servants that owed him a hundred pence, 
and laying hold of him, he throttled him saying: Pay what thou owest. 
And his fellow-servant, falling down, besought him saying: Have pa- 
tience with me, and I will pay thee all. And he would not, but went and 
cast him into prison till he paid the debt. Now his fellow-servants, 
seeing what was done, were very much grieved, and they came and 
told the king all that was done. Then the king called him and said to 
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him: Thou wicked servant, I forgave thee all the debt because thou 
besoughtest me. Shouldst not thou then have had compassion on thy 
fellow-servant even as I had compassion on thee? And the king, being 
angry, delivered him to the torturers until he paid all the debt. — So 
also shall my heavenly Father do to you if you forgive not every one 
his brother from your hearts.” 

Having finished the parable, Father Casey waited. Monica felt she 
must say something. 

“But, Father, you yourself told us,” she argued, “that no matter what 
we have done, the moment we turn back to Our Lord and love Him 
with our whole heart, He forgives us everything. I love Our Lord, so 
He will forgive me, won’t He?” 

“You say you love Him.” 

“T do; I really do.” 

“St. John says you do not. He says you are telling a lie.” 

“St. John! St. John didn’t know me.” 

“St. John was inspired by God to write in the bible: If any man say 
I love God, and hateth his brother; he is a liar. For he that loveth not 
his brother, whom he seeth, how can he love God, whom he seeth not? 
And this commandment we have from God, that he who loveth God, 
love also his brother.” 

“But, Father, why is that?” 

“Because if you really love God, you will love those whom He 
loves, you will do what He commands. He loves Lola Wright, and He 
commands you to love her.” 

“T can’t. I can’t. I try to do everything else that He commands. I 
try to be kind and obedient and truthful and —” 

““What good does that do you? St. Paul says: If I speak with the 
tongue of men and of angels, and have not charity, I am become as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. And if I should have prophesy 
and should know all mysteries and all knowledge, and if I should have 
all faith so that I could move mountains, and have not charity, I am 
nothing. And if I should distribute all my goods to feed the poor, and 
if I should deliver my body to be burned, and have not charity, it 
profiteth me nothing.” 


“I have charity towards everybody else. But she has been so 
mean and underhanded and treacherous.” 


“No, my child; so long as there is even one person whom you 
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refuse to forgive, you have no charity towards either God or man. 
Charity, in order to be charity, must be actuated by the love of God. 
So long as you stubbornly refuse to obey His commands or to love 
those whom He loves, you have no true love of God, and therefore no 
true charity towards anybody. — Why, you are not even a Christian.” 


66 ATHER,” Mary Rose interrupted, “I do not understand that. 

There are, unfortunately, many people who refuse to forgive 
those who have offended them — and yet they are Christians, are they 
not?” 

“What is a Christian?” 

“A follower of Christ.” 

“How do you know a follower of Christ —a disciple of Christ? If 
a man wears a K. of C. pin, it is a sign he is a Knight of Columbus. If 
a man is dressed in the U. S. uniform, it is a sign he is a soldier. By 
what sign can you know that a man is a disciple of Christ?” 

“Well —if he has been baptized, if he goes to Mass on Sunday, 
if he—” 

“Our Lord says: By this shall all men know that you are my disciples, 
if you have love one for another. That is the sign, the distinguishing 
mark. When the western cattle-rancher sets out to round up his stock, 
he looks for the brand. All cattle marked with that brand are his. He 
cuts them out of the herd and protects them in his own corral. Jesus, 
the Good Shepherd, says of His sheep: I know Mine, and mine know 
Me. How does He know them? Because they have love for one another. 
How do they know Him? By the light of faith. In that divine light, 
they see Him in the neighbor —in every neighbor —and they love 
the neighbor for His sake. Just as the rancher chooses the brand by 
which his cattle are to be distinguished, so the Good shepherd chooses 
the mark by which He will recognize his sheep. —I have given you a 
new commandment; I have given you my commandment: that you love 
one another as I have loved you. — All that keep that commandment 
are His sheep. He gathers them into His fold, where he feeds them, 
protects them from the wolves and surrounds them with every mark 
of His tender love. The others are outside with the goats.” 


i pod said Monica dispiritedly, “I guess I am a goat. And 
must not say the Our Father or burn candles or go to Con- 
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fession or anything.” 
“Of course you must. What will become of you if you don’t?” 
“But you said Our Lord will not accept any of this unless I forgive.” 


“That is why you must — not stay away from God — but why you 
must forgive.” 


“But I can’t.” 

“Of course you can’t. Did you ever think you could? Don’t you 
know that you, of yourself, are utterly incapable of doing anything 
good? Only by God’s grace can you perform your duty. The more 
difficult the duty, the more powerful must be the grace. What should 
you do to get God’s grace?” 

“Ask for it.” 

“Then begin asking. Tell the Blessed Mother to help you ask. 
Ask, plead, beg, until you get the grace to forgive. God never did refuse 
to give a necessary grace to anybody that persevered in asking earnestly 
for it. He will not refuse now. Ask for the grace to forgive; and ask 
even more for the grace to be humble. It is your pride that makes you 
so unforgiving.” 

“How is that, Father?” 

“Humility is truth. What is the truth about you —and about me 
and all of us? That we deserve nothing but contempt. The saints were 
convinced of that truth because they were truly humble. And so they 
were glad to be despised and insulted. Ask Jesus to make you humble 
too. Then no injury will ever cause you to lose your peace of heart — 
you will know you deserve it; no rancor will ever shut you out from 
the Saviour’s sheepfold,” said Father Casey. 





Light-hearted Vacation: 


“Frank Gannett’s favorite cruising waters is in the Bay of 
Quinte, across Lake Ontario in Canadian waters and a good 
eight hours under his private yawl’s motor power. But does 
Gannett take this trip across the Lake? He does not. The yawl 
is sent ahead; then Gannett flies in his private plane over to 
Canada and picks up the yacht there. And under way with all 

sail set, whether or not there’s a breeze the auxiliary motor is 
* : f : E * 
going full blast, with Gannett checking figures on gasoline 
consumption.” 

Comment: evidently a new way of spending a vacation — see- 
ing how many knots a yawl will go on a gallon of gas. We 
don’t know; maybe that’s fun. 
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+——— Three Minute Instruction ——~-* 


ON THE LAST JUDGMENT 


One of the most popular arguments against the existence 
of a just God is the fact that good people so often go un- 
rewarded in this life and bad people often prosper so hap- 
pily. The Saviour knew how great a stumbling-block this fact 
would be to some, and so He minutely described how all ap- 
parent injustice and inequality of earth would be levelled 
out at the end in the eyes of the whole world. The occasion will 
be the day when all the peoples of the earth will be publicly 
judged by God. 


1. A public judging of all men is almost demanded by reason, so 
that all the world will see that no hidden evil escaped the eyes of 
God and no public crime has gone without its punishment. Likewise 
it is required to show that the poor and the lowly and the persecuted 
who lived in fidelity to God’s Will, have not trusted Him in vain. In 
the general judgment, the crooked politician and the cheating business- 
man and the secretly impure will be shown to the world exactly as 
they are, and the world will see them cringe and crawl as the appropri- 
ate punishment is meted out to them. 


2. Likewise on judgment day the whole world will see the beauty 
of the secret virtues and sacrifices of the good people who were 
granted but little material reward in life. The struggling father of a 
family, the self-sacrificing mother, the faithful virgin and contented 
laborer will be shown to the world as the most successful and beauti- 
ful characters who ever lived, and the whole world will see them re- 
ceive an everlasting reward. 


3. Though reason calls for a public judgment at the end of the 
world, Christ revealed it as an absolute future event. After describing 
the end of the world and the rising of the dead and the gathering to- 
gether of all nations and peoples, He said: “The Son of Man shall 
come in the glory of His Father with His angels; and then will He 
render to every man according to his works.” And: “Every man’s 
work shall be made manifest, for the Day of the Lord shall declare 
it.” 


There is only one way to escape the terrors of the public 
judgment on the last day if one has sinned, either openly or in 
secret. That is by judging oneself before death, revealing one’s 
sins to a priest in confession and having them taken away. 


Every sinner must choose between this easy, secret confession, 
and the open, shameful confession of judgment day. 
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AMERICA’S FIRST AVE MARIA 





One of the little known early expeditions into America — perhaps 
the first into the heart of the country —is here described. It constitutes 
an historical thriller. 





F. VickstRoM 


F ROMANTIC as well as historical interest is the story con- 
O nected with the first recorded invocation of the Mother of God 
in America. Surprising to most Catholics, this document, an inscription 
in runic characters on stone, dates back to the year 1362! In short sharp 
sentences it gives us the plot of an amazing tale of white men — 
Christians — in America, 130 years before Columbus sighted the 
shores of the New World! 

The year of Our Lord 1354... . 

Picture an America wild, untamed, with forests crowding down to 
the very banks of the Mississippi, a trackless wilderness, inhabited by 
wild animals and scattered tribes of the savage redmen; a country 
beautiful, mysterious, unknown. 

Unknown? Not quite. For in Europe Magnus Erikson, King of 
Norway and Sweden, sits before an assembly of priests, lawyers, nobles. 
A great matter is being decided. The Pope has sent a large sum of 
money for King Magnus to use for the purpose of sending missionaries 
into Russia to bring the Word of God to the infidels there. Un- 
fortunately the Black Plague has made the project impossible for the 
time being. The pious King is proposing an alternative to his council: 
“Word has reached us that our colonies across the seas to the west are 
languishing for want of the consolations and ministrations of our 
holy Catholic religion. Certainly our Holy Father could have no other 
wish now than to send aid to these distant sheep of his flock. Think 
you not we should send missionaries to the west?” 

Cheers of approval fill the great hall. Scores press forward offering 
their King their services as missioners, catechists, soldiers, seamen. 
Carefully King Magnus chooses the men for this Western Crusade — 
the most zealous, the most faithful, the strongest, the ablest. Mis- 
sionaries, men-at-arms, sailors — picked men all, chosen from the flower 
of the Church and Court. 
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REPARATIONS are rapid. Soon a long, dragon-prowed Viking 

ship is leaving Norway, its great striped sail vanishing into the 
west. Greenland is the first objective of the expedition. Here religion 
has fallen into a sorry state through years of neglect and lack of priests. 
Here the missionaries of King Magnus’ little band find work in plenty 
for several years of evangelizing the people and organizing the neglected 
Church. 

From the Greenlanders they learn of another colony even farther 
west, a colony in Vinland on the eastern coast of America. Bolder 
spirits of the expedition want to push on, to find the far-western colony, 
to see and explore this famed Vinland. Accompanied by a missionary, 
the hardy Norsemen turn their long, open boat once more into the 
stormy Atlantic. All goes well. They reach the eastern coast of America, 
their Vinland. But not a trace of the sought colony can they find. 
Down the coast past Cape Cod they sail. The region is beautiful and 
abounding in game, berries, grapes. Still not a trace of the lost colony. 
Northward they point their ship. Past the St. Lawrence, past Labrador 
and into the inland sea of Hudson Bay they sail. 

Finally the little expedition reaches the southern extremity of 
Hudson Bay. But there is to be no turning back now. Leaving ten 
men to watch the vessel, the other thirty barter’ with friendly skrellings 
(Indians) and for a few Scandinavian ornaments they obtain several 
birch-bark canoes. Now begins a daring journey, a penetration into the 
very heart of continental America ! 


Leaving Hudson Bay by the Nelson River of Canada, they pass 
through Lake Winnipeg and- follow the Red River as far as Fergus 
Falls. Traveling almost fifteen hours a day these sturdy Vikings come 
over one thousand miles in fourteen days! Perhaps for the first time 
Christians set foot upon Canadian soil and follow Canadian rivers down 
to the Great Lakes. After a series of portages they make camp near 
two rocky ledges on Pelican Lake in the west-central part of what is 
now Minnesota. What a strange coincidence — or is it? —that great 
numbers of Scandinavians of the twentieth century inhabit the very 
region that their Viking ancestors discovered and explored in the 
fourteenth ! 


HE adventurous band of Swedes and Norwegians are entranced 
with the country that they are now in. The abundance of forests, 
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of lakes with their promise of game and fish; the fertile soil ready for 
the plow; the invigorating climate—truly this is a discovery indeed! 

Like true Norsemen they immediately set about preparations for a 
day’s fishing. Early in the morning twenty of them go off in the 
canoes, leaving the others asleep in the camp. The fishing proves ex- 
cellent. Even the good priest, like St. Peter of old, finds his boat soon 
weighed down with fish. Such sport fills the fishermen’s hearts with joy, 
and their merry songs and laughter echo round the silvery lake. It is late 
in the day before Paul Knutson, the leader, can turn his happy little band 
back towards the camp. 

But what a frightful scene meets their eyes as they ground their 
canoes on the beach where they had left their comrades! Strewn about 
the camp lie the bloody, mutilated bodies of their ten companions, 
killed and scalped apparently by some fiendish enemy that had come upon 
them while they slept. Horror stricken, the returning men cross them- 
selves and murmur a prayer. They glance from one to another. What 
enemy has done this terrible thing? Were they men or demons? Con- 
sternation seizes the survivors. Warriors? yes, warriors ready to fight 
any foe, visible and in the open. But here an enemy had struck suddenty, 
silently, and then vanished into the impenetrable wall of the forest! 

Quickly they dig shallow graves. The priest gives the last blessing 
to the ten dead. And hastily packing their belongings the twenty living 
men turned southwards. Fear lends strength. They do not stop until 
they are a full day’s journey, 75 or 80 miles away from the place of the 
massacre. Weary and saddened, the little band makes camp on a small 
island. Seated around a blazing fire they speak of the nameless terror 
that struck down their companions. May the Lord have mercy on them! 
Holy Mary pray for them! The Saints guide them safely out of this 
land of hidden demons! 

Thus do the jolly, laughing Northmen of the fishing trip speak 
in melancholy whispers now that death and nameless fear have come into 
their midst. While the group sits huddled about the fire, the missionary 
bends over a long flat stone, dragged there into the firelight, and 
slowly and painstakingly he carves the record that is to tell us, nearly 
six hundred years later, of the tragic fate of the first Christian expedi- 
tion into the heart of America. And then he writes the first prayer to 
the Mother of God known to be written in America — “AVE MARIA.” 
And immediately after — “Save us from evil.” 
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The inscription as interpreted in English reads: 


8 Goths (Swedes) and 22 Norwegians on an exploring journey 
from Vinland very far west. 


We had a camp by 2 skerries (rocks in the water) one day’s 
journey north from this stone. 


We were out fishing one day. When. we returned home we found 


10 men red with blood and dead. AVE MARIA. Save us 
from evil. 


Have 10 men by the sea to Jook after our vessel 14 days’ 
journey from this island. Year 1362. 


HE next day Paul Knutson’s party began the long trip northwards, 
leaving behind them the testimony of their faith and fate. Their 
journey was precipitate. Along the way they cast aside the heavier en- 
cumbrances of armor and weapons, unwittingly giving further evidence 
to future historians of their route to and from Minnesota. The ex- 


pedition met with no further mishaps and reached Norway safely in 
1364. 


From the cryptic, graphic record left by the Norsemen, from docu- 
ments in the Vatican archives, from the letters of King Magnus Erik- 
son and the events chronicled in the histories of Scandinavia, historians 
and scholars piece together the story of the earliest and most daring 
missionary and exploring expedition to leave a record in America. 
The great mass of evidence in favor of the authenticity of the docu- 
ment and the finding of many relics of Scandinavian armor along the 
trek of the intrepid Norsemen leave little room for skepticism. We 
know that Vinland (the American Continent) was part of a Bishopric; 
a distant part, to be sure, and sadly neglected. This very neglect of the 
distant Scandinavian colonies prompted the zealous King Magnus to 
fit out a missionary expedition to bring them spiritual succour. Of the 
contents of the King’s letter it is said: “There is no suggestion of com- 
merce or warfare in the stated object of the expedition — its aim is 
solely to see that Christianity does not perish. . . . At its head is 
placed Paul. Knutson, the law-speaker of the Gulathing and one of the 
eminent magnates of Norway.” 


Since the whole purpose of coming to Greenland and Vinland was 
to bring the ministrations of religion, it is not at all improbable that 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass was offered on American soil by a 
Scandinavian priest before a fervently Catholic group of Viking war- 
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riors. Not that Catholics and Catholic priests had never knelt on Ameri- 
can soil before — Leif Erikson is known to have brought several clerics 
to Vinland as early as the year 1000. And there are many recorded trips 
to America after that. But it is an historical eye-opener to realize that 
Catholic explorers and Catholic missionaries penetrated deep into the 
American continent a hundred years and more before Europe began to 
dream of a “Protestant reformation.” 


VENTS like these we should take to our hearts and cherish. For 
E there is inspiration in believing that we have the earliest authentic 
relic of Christianity in the New World and the first recorded American 
prayer to the Blessed Virgin Mary. What a spiritual thrill to reflect when 
telling our beads that we are echoing the words with which the first white 
men in America sanctified our land — AVE MARIA! 


Two Sides of the Sea 


Where the food is awful, the hotels inferior, the streets 
narrow, the water smelly, the plumbing primitive; where they 
talk too fast, war too much, borrow (from across the sea) too 
freely; where they have some nice scenery but none nicer than 
our own over here, some fine pictures, statues and cathedrals 
but none that will not be equalled and surpassed in time in 
America, some nice people — but there are nice people every- 
where. That’s Europe. 

Where education is a joke, religion a luxury, money a god, 
% efficiency a fetish, speed the end and purpose of life; where 
they play too seriously, work too grudgingly, live too precari- 
ously, die too paganly; where they have two oceans and 10,000 
Jakes in their yard but only for recreation, mountains that 
touch the sky but only for industrial exploitation, buildings that 
in beauty defy description but only for high finance. That's 
America. 

Europe or America — which do you prefer? 














Worship 


The newspapers in Italy are not allowed to say in so many 
words: “Mussolini came into the room.” They must say: “The 
founder of the empire was framed in the doorway.” There is 
still hope for Benito, however. Caesar Augustus made his peo- 
ple worship him as a god. 
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THOUGHT FOR THE SHUT-IN 
L. F. HyLanp 


Few persons have more cogent reasons to be thankful for 
the blessings Christianity has brought into the world than those 
who are ill. For there is no blessing that has more indisputably 
come from Christianity and that has brought greater allevia- 
tion to the suffering than the practice and the profession of 
nursing. Because Christianity is old, nursing is old; yet that 
does not alter the fact that without the former the latter would 
scarcely exist at all. 


Among pagans, suffering and sickness ‘seldom called forth 
compassion or sympathy. We know that even the Jews, with 
the direct revelations God has given them, could come face 
to face with suffering without a trace of commiseration. The 
plight of the man wounded by robbers, whom the Jewish priest 
and the Levite passed by, is sufficient evidence of that. Since 
the very essence of nursing depends on compassion, it is easy 
to understand why it had to wait for Christianity to come into 
being. 

But how quickly it sprang into full flower when Christ be- 
gan to preach His doctrine of love of neighbor. He Himself 
exercised infinite compassion on the sick and diseased. He gave 
the apostles the power to heal. He inspired the noble ladies of 
early Christian times to open their homes to passing beggars 
and to bathe and care for them with their own hands. He was 
the force behind the building of the first hospitals, dedicated to 
the task of comforting and healing the diseased. The modern 
profession of nursing, for all that it sometimes becomes soul- 
less and mercenary, would not exist unless Christ had taught 
the world the beautiful lesson of charity. 


The shut-in, then, has reason to be thankful to Christ, for 
every kindly visit of a friend; for every thoughtful attention 
rendered by relatives and neighbors; for the skill with which 
trained nurses know how to make a sick person at ease and to 
speed his recovery. Had there been no Christ, there would be 
that awful aloneness in suffering which is far more difficult to 
bear than the most torturing physical pain. 
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ON PAINTING WINDOWS 





A few bed-rock principles on a subject too often taken for granted 
to be analyzed. The chips, as usual, are allowed to fall where they may. 





E. F. MILLer 


N A magazine of this sort which is not devoted primarily to a culti- 
l vation of culture and the higher arts continued reflections on so 
ethereal an ‘fitangible as painting may seem to our readers entirely out 
of place. They have examined our lucubrations on painting the face; 
they have laboriously dissected our contribution on painted and un- 
painted statues. And undoubtedly they have drawn the conclusion that 
a little bit of such materia goes a long way. But let there be no more 
of it. Amen. 

Would that we could have no more of it. But truth must be served, 
and we of the board of directors are committed by solemn resolution to 
serve it wheresoever it may be found, let the chips fly where they will. 
Only thus can we maintain the high standard of uncompromising in- 
tegrity that we have in a moment of inspiration set up for ourselves. 

It is conceded by most thinkers that painting, at least in its effects, 
is truth just as stones and sticks and shooting-stars are truth even though 
one may be in a different order from the other. A man can neither leave 
home nor remain at home without stumbling upon it right and left. 
Pillars and park benches are painted as well as houses and wooden 
horses. Millions of human faces (as we have seen) are concealed beneath 
two-tone color, and billions of human fingernails are as though they 
had been dipped in buckets of blood. Floors are made bright and shiny 
or dull and dingy with at least one coating of shellack, and no ceiling can 
be counted finished unless it is transformed into a pale yellow or an 
indifferent blue. There are men who have given over their whole lives 
to the worthy ambition of submerging the earth and all things on it in a 
sea of paint. El Greco and the man from the nearest hardWarezstore are 
fitting examples. . 

Thus we cannot very well, merely out of a base motive of fear or 
self-interest, refuse to put down on paper for posterity our well-weighe:| 
conclusions on another phase of the ars universalis, namely, the painting 
of windows. 
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HERE was a time in the world’s history when there was no such 

thing as a window in our sense of the term. Apertures were cut 
in the walls of buildings for the capturing of light but which had the 
disagreeable disadvantage of letting in the weather at the same time. 
While this was most inconvenient especially on wintry days in Northern 
countries, the pressing problem was absent from the minds of the home- 
makers whether the windows should or should not be painted. There 
were simply no windows to be painted. Nowadays it is quite different. 
Windows have become as commonplace as trees. No house or public 
building is without them. 

It is to be admitted with the observant that most houses are content 
with plain Pittsburgh glass untouched by water or oil colors, and when 
clean, almost undiscernible to the naked eye. At the same time, though 
it may seem like a contradiction to what has just been said, painted 
windows are not lacking in countless modern and quasi-modern homes. 
If a house can boast of an open staircase running off of and up from the 
living room, the little window cut in the wali half way up from the 
living room is generally tinted in heartening hues of pink or pale blue. 
Then again there are departments like libraries and study dens in 
almost every building that are made into gardens enclosed by frosted 
or white-washed windows which tend to add hominess and coziness to 
the department thus confined. There are also to be found Masonic halls 
and old-time front doors decorated either in part or in whole with stained 
glass. 

But the most common situs for stained glass windows is the church. 
In the course of passing centuries the idea seems to have emerged that 
a church is not a real church unless it is darkened by windows through 
which nothing can be seen, not even the light, and on which no one would 
care to be seen unless a radical departure were made in color and in 
drawing from the commonly accepted mode. We have endeavored to dis- 
cover the reason for this identifying of church and darkened windows, 
and after serious thought have come to these several opinions. 

Painted glass might be employed in churches to prevent passersby 
from looking in and observing worshipers at their devotions, thus dis- 
tracting them. After all, the point is well made by ministers who 
maintain that privacy is the privilege of the church. But the point that 
is not so well made in this regard is that most church windows are 
set quite high in the walls thereby rendering it possible only for a giant 
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to look over the sill and behold what is going on within. The ordinary 
man would have to resort to a step ladder or a scaffold, which few 
would have the ambition or the interest to do, particularly in view of the 
fact that front, side, and back doors of churches are open to all visitors 
from dawn to dark. Thus the blocking of extraneous eyes can hardly 
be the real purpose of stained glass in church windows. 

The original purpose may have been akin to that of statues — to 
place before the eyes of the faithful pictures of saints whose lives were 
worthy of imitation, or to tell by pictures the various edifying events 
in the saint’s life from birth to death. Generally the favorite or patron 
saint of the parish was given the most prominent place, such as St. 
Patrick in Irish settlements and St. Boniface in German. This purpose, 
of course, could be served only during the day, for as soon as darkness 
settled on the windows nothing at all could be seen of the images upon 
them. 

We are inclined to believe that though a call to imitation may at one 
time have been the motive in the minds of those who painted windows, 
nowadays it is something quite different. If it were still the primary 
motive, more care would be exercised in the kind of figures that 
are allowed to adorn the windows. In many cases it is impossible that 
the saint in the flesh could have resembled in any way the saint in the 
window ; in fact, that he could resemble any human being at all. 


T THIS juncture we would insert an aside. The homeliness of 
many a windowed saint brings us to the reluctant conviction 

that the artist either did not know what a human being looked like (for 
the remedy of which we would suggest a good long study of his own 
face and figure in a mirror) or that, if he did know, he was lacking in 
talent to do anything about it. And yet he was allowed to do something 
about it; indeed he was paid to do something about it. This is not 
only sad, but bad. If a man must paint windows, give him a box of 
paints and a pane of glass, and let him go to it to his heart’s content. 
But don’t let anybody see his daubings. Destroy them as soon as they 
are produced. Above all don’t hang up his daubings in the walls of 
churches for people who are in need of solace and quiet to see. 1m- 
mediately they will become more discouraged than they were before. 
The fact that priests and people employ such pseudo artists to fill 
churches with unreal and unbeautiful painted saints is proof sufficient 
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that no longer is imitation the purpose of the stained glass window. 

The third and last possible purpose of painted windows is in all 
probability the most likely of the three. This is to add churchiness to 
the church and to give the worshipers an emotional prod for the 
carrying out of their devotions. One can easily imagine how strong 
an incentive it is to meditate while translucent rays of softened light are 
streaming down into the church from windows that have caught the 
sun and are filtering its brightness into every color of the rainbow. 
That is why so much emphasis has been laid on the importance of 
having at least one large rose window in the gallery of the church, or 
a tremendous blue window in the sanctuary. That is why so little em- 
phasis is laid on what figures or images are on the windows. With 
color being the important thing, triangles, circles, leaves and mere 
straight and crooked lines can constitute the decoration motif for the 
breaking of the monotony of solid color. 

At one time there were some sects that did not admit the necessity 
of emotional aids to devotion. Theirs was a strong, rigorous religion 
depending only on faith and disclaiming all things soft or sentimental 
for a strengthening of faith. In pursuance of their conviction they 
went about with pots of whitewash, and covered over frescoes and 
wall decorations, and of course stained glass windows. But this co!d 
iconoclasm did not last very long, and now even the staunchest of Puri- 
tans have compromised to the extent of having some kind of painted 
glass in their churches though it may not be much to look at. The very 
fact that they have broken down and done that much, thereby going 
against strongly entrenched convictions, is a sign that they think colored 
glass adds something to a church and to the devotions that are promoted 
in the church. To us it is a proof of our assertion that painted windows 
of themselves make a church more a church, and make sermons by 
ministers and such more bearable. 


WO objections can be raised legitimately against window paint- 
; as it is practiced today. We do not want to appear captious, 
but we cannot check our tongues from uttering censures at what can 
only be termed dangerous abuses. 


There has sprung up among Protestant church-builders, the custom 


of placing upon church windows the images of national and local heroes 
and heroines. One can behold by merely rasing his eyes upon entry in 
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such a temple of worship the pictures of Jack Dempsey, Babe Ruth, 
Florenz Ziegfeld, and others whose names are household words in 
America on account of great feats of strength or athletic prowess or 
showmanship that they exhibited when they were at the height of their 
genius. Though these may have been very laudable characters in their 
day and sound in faith and morals, still their place is not upon a meta- 
phorical pedestal in a stained glass window. The fitness of things frowns 
upon it. If exemplars are to be placed before the eyes of the people, 
let these exemplars be persons who blazed the trail of sanctity, not ex- 
emplars in the best method of hitting home runs or winning world 
championship boxing matches, no matter how important these latter 
may be. 

Secondly, we are not in favor of having the donor’s name printed at 
the bottom of the window. It is too reminiscent of advertising, and not 
advertising of ordinary things like cigarettes and chewing gum, which 
is bad enough in itself, but the advertising of one’s own generosity, 
which is much worse. There is little real charity in letting the world 
know your good deeds; such charity already has its reward in the ex- 
tended applause of posterity. If a pastor cannot have stained glass win- 
dows in his church unless he promises those who will donate them a 
plaque with name and address on it, it is better for him to make a 
church without any windows at all, or at least with windows like the 
ones we have in our kitchen or sitting room at home. 


The objection may be raised: “But we want our name printed on our 
window merely to secure the prayers of the faithful.” An appropriate 
answer might be that the poor would give windows too if they could, 
and that they need prayers as well as anybody else. Yet you do not 
see their names hung up on all sides for the admiration of future 
generations. 


It is an abuse that can lead to many lengths. In one church we saw 
a window containing full-sized pictures of three beautiful angels. One 
of the angels held in his hands a long scroll, and the other angels were 
looking over their friend’s shoulder reading the words written on the 
scroll. What were these words? “This window was donated by Mr. 
and Mrs. John Smith.” To us that is a new low in fatuousness. As 
though angels would be that interested in the fact that Mr. and Mrs. 
John Smith gave a thousand dollars out of their millions in order 
to have a window installed in a chapel! It is difficult to behold such 
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execrable taste without a shudder. And that is why we say that no 
names should be allowed at the bottom of painted windows. 


STRONGER faith would help us immeasurably in creating for 
A our churches better windows. It was a strong and sturdy faith 
that saw to the erection of the windows of the Middle Ages, which 
windows have not been duplicated to this day — even in the church of 
St. John the Divine or in Rockefeller’s temple in New York City into 
which money poured like water. It is not so much a question of money 
as it is of inspiration. The Middle Ages had less money than we have 
today ; but they had inspiration. That inspiration came from faith. 

Look ye to it! 








Analysis 
Should your boy go to college? 
Yes, or no? 
If yes — why? 


Because he really wants an education? 
Because he thinks he will learn to make money? 
Because he wants to make the “right” kind of friends? 
Because he wants to have a good time? 
Because he wants to play football? 
* Questions asked by Extension. * 
We submit two more questions. 
Merely because you have the money to pay for your 
son’s college education? 
Because he cannot find a job? 
Every Catholic parent should find the answer to 
these questions before the summer is over. 











Controversial Acumen 


Many people will laugh at this argument who talk about as 
wisely when they enter into controversy about things of which 
they know very little. The argument was between two colored 
gentlemen and the point at issue was the relative merits of the 
sun and the moon. 


| “De sun am de bes’, day cain’t be no doubt about dat,” said | 





one. “Look at how much mo’ light she give dan de moon. You 
ain’t tryin’ to convince me dat de daylight ain’t brighter dan de 
moonlight, is you?” 

“Dat’s all right ’bout de sun giben de mos’ light,” replied the 
other. “But you is got to remember dat de moon deserves de 
mos’ credit ’cause de light she gives comes at night when it 
would oderwise be dark, while de sun shine in de day time 
when it would be light anyhow.” 
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MARRIED PRIESTS 





To many a Catholic it is news that there are married priests in the 
Catholic Church. They are permitted only among those using the 
oriental rites — Greeks, Armenians, Melchites, Roumanians, etc., and 
here their status is explained. 





C. C. ENGLERT 


T COMES as a considerable shock to most Catholics to hear for 

the first time that there are such things as married priests. There are 

various ways in which the matter comes to the attention of our Catholic 
laity. Here is an example. 

A boy of Irish descent meets another boy of Ukrainian descent at 
a Catholic college. One day in conversation about their families, the 
Ukrainian boy mentions that he is the son of a priest. 

The Irish lad is obviously embarrassed. After a moment of painful 
silence, he ventures sheepishly : “Well, uh — is he, that is, do you mean 
he’s a Catholic priest?” 

“Why sure!” says the Ukrainian. “That’s why I’m here in a Cath- 
olic college !” 

“But, uh — don’t you mind, I mean, aren’t you sort of ashamed to 
admit it?” 

“Ashamed? Why should I be? I’m proud of it!” 

“Well —I don’t know what to say. Aren’t you a Catholic like me?” 

“Sure I’m a Catholic, but not like you. You belong to the Roman 
Rite. I belong to an Oriental Rite—the Slav-Byzantine. . . . But I 
can see that you have never heard of such a thing. Let me try to explain. 
It is a rather long and complicated story. . . . 


OWEVER, the best chance you have of viewing the surprise 

and perplexity of a Catholic at his first contact with the Eastern 

Rites, is at the wedding of two American Catholics, one of the Eastern 

and one of the Western Rite. Let us suppose that the girl is of Ukrainian 
descent, and the boy of German-Irish descent. 

About a half hour before the wedding Mass, the relatives start to 
arrive at the Oriental Church. The girl’s relatives bow low in the aisle, 
go to the front of the church and kiss the pictures on the table, make 
three signs of the cross (from right to left shoulder), bow low again, 
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and go to their places. The boys relatives and friends enter the church 
rather hesitantly. Assuring themselves that they are in the right place, 
they genuflect, look about in great curiosity at the church, gaze at one 
another in perplexity, and go to their places where they continue their 
inspection and start whispering to one another excitedly. 

“Is this a Catholic Church?” 

“It must be! There’s the crucifix, and there’s a picture of Our Lady 
of Perpetual Help.” 

“But look at Catherine’s relatives: they don’t genuflect, they don’t 
know how to make the sign of the cross right, not one of them is using 
a rosary.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that, but Catherine says she is just as 
Catholic as we are, only her church is a lot different from ours. In her 
church they receive Holy Communion under both species and the hosts 
are of leavened bread, their priest is married, and — ” 

“What’s that? Do you mean to say their priest is married and they 
are Catholics like you and me?” 

“That’s what Catherine said. I don’t understand it either.” 


“Well, I think I'll ask Father Clancy about that when I get home. 
Maybe this church is Catholic, but it’s not the church for me!” 


And the matronly speaker gives a toss of her head, and devotes 
herself to the less involved matter of studying her neighbors’ hats and 
styles. When she confronts Father Clancy with her questions, she is 
going to need a lot of convincing before she will be reconciled to the 
fact that Catherine is a good Catholic after all, even though her pastor 
is married, even though not a word of Latin is spoken at the Mass, even 
though the priest wears vestments of a much different shape than 
Father Clancy’s, even though the ceremonies of the Eastern Liturgy are 
so much longer than ours, etc., etc. 


ET there is nothing wrong, nothing alarming, nothing improper 
about the fact that there are married priests in the world, and specifi- 
cally, right here in the United States— good, zealous men, and in 
perfectly good standing before God and the Church. How did this come 
about ? 
The whole thing is merely a matter of Church History. But our 
Catholic people in general are so hazy about the history of even their 
own — the Western Church — that it will be asking the impossible to 
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expect them to know much about the Eastern Churches and their com- 
plicated histories and liturgies and languages and laws. But today, with 
interest in the Eastern Churches growing constantly, our people should 
know something about them, and especially be able to give a satisfactory 
account of that Oriental feature which most perplexes both Catholics 
and non-Catholics — a married clergy. 


From the very beginning of the Church, there were married deacons, 
priests, and even bishops. The Apostles themselves ordained married 
men. Why? Because, first of all, marriage in itself is not something 
evil, but something good — “a great sacrament”; and secondly, often 
the only suitable candidates the Apostles could find were married men 
—men of good lives, of settled and fatherly character, of prudence 
and reliability. . . . 

Yet the ideal of celibacy was always cherished in the Church. The 
Apostles themselves, all of whom were married (except St. John and 
St. Paul), left their wives when they became bishops in Christ’s Church. 
The ascetical ideal of virginity was looked upon as the best and most 
fitting ornament of a bishop and was soon made an inviolable law in 
both east and west. 

In the West, the ideal was slowly and laboriously pushed farther 
and eventually included priests, deacons, and all clerics. In the East, 
deacons and priests could be married men: only the monks had to be 
celibate. Thus there arose a great difference of law between the Eastern 
and Western Churches: in the West, no married man could be ordained 
to the priesthood, unless his wife died, or they separated and both went 
into the religious life; in the East, the student for the priesthood could 
choose before ordination either a married or a celibate life. After his 
marriage, he was ordained, and only afterwards. In other words, the 
marriage had to take place before receiving major orders. After ordina- 
tion, there was no longer any question of marrying. And when the 
priest’s wife died, there was no possibility of marrying again. 

This difference of law has remained down to the present time. But 
some years ago the Holy See decreed that all candidates for the priest- 
hood of the Oriental rites in America must be celibate. However, the 
older married priests who came from Europe and Asia years ago are 
still in good standing. 

Married men may still be ordained for Oriental Rites in Europe and 
Asia. About eighty per cent, for example, of the Catholic secular priests 
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of the Roumanian Rite are married. On the other hand, the ideal of 
clerical celibacy is spreading constantly among the Catholic Orientals. 
Among the Melchites in the Near East, nearly all the priests are celibate. 
Not a single graduate of St. Anne’s Seminary in Jerusalem, during the 
past fifty years, has chosen to marry before ordination, though celibacy 
is optional in the Melchite Rite. 


F COURSE, the idea of having a married clergy does not appeal 
O to us Western Catholics. We have been educated to a different 
ideal and we do not wish to depart from it. But we must be tolerant 
of the very different viewpoint of the Orientals. Certainly celibacy in 
itself is the finer thing for him who handles Christ’s sacred mysteries. 
And St. Paul says so expressly. But we must never forget that mar- 
riage too is a secred institution of God. The Oriental priest has at least 
the advantage of receiving the grace of an additional sacrament, and 
receives all seven of the sacraments before he dies. And we must never 
forget that sanctity — even heroic sanctity — is possible in the married 
state, and especially in the lives of married priests. In 1929, St. Peter’s, 
Rome, witnessed the beatification of Der Gomidas Keumurgian, a mar- 
ried Armenian secular priest of Constantinople, who was put to death 
by the schismatics because of his unflinching preaching of the necessity 
of union with the Holy See. 

Just as we are attached to our celibacy of the clergy and would never 
want to change it, so too, many of the Orientals are attached to their 
married priests and are very loathe to have them otherwise. We feel 
that our celibate priests are more ascetical; the Orientals feel that their 
married priests are more fatherly. 

Occasionally you will meet a Western Catholic who thinks he would 
prefer to go to confession to a married priest. That privilege is 
his: Canon 905 of the Code of Canon Law says that a Catholic may 
go to confession to an approved priest of any rite he chooses. Similarly, 
any Oriental Catholic who feels that he would much rather confess to a 
celibate priest has a perfect right to come to a church of the Roman 
Rite and receive absolution in Latin from one of our priests. 


Sometimes, too, you will hear people say that they would like to 
receive Holy Communion under both species. This too is allowed them 
by virtue of Canon 866, which allows the faithful to receive Holy Com- 
munion in any Catholic rite. People should be told these things and 
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thus allowed to use the liberty that the church-laws provide for them. 


ROM what has been said here it will be clear that people do a 

grave injustice to Oriental Catholic priests by shunning them and 
refusing to respect their Roman collar because they are married. They 
are entitled to full honor and veneration from all Catholics of whatever 
rite. Among their number are to be found many holy, zealous and 
learned men, who cannot help feeling hurt over the treatment they re- 
ceive from their fellow Catholics of the Roman Rite, and who resent the 
suspicion of Catholics that they are only partially or not properly Cath- 
olic! And yet in their Byzantine Mass they give our Holy Father the 
lope several solemn commemorations singing aloud for God’s blessing 
on “Pi, Papa Rimsky.” In our own rite we only mention the Pope 
once, and that only in passing, and in a whisper in the first prayer of 
the Canon! 


The sooner all Catholics take a brotherly interest in the Catholic 
churches and people and clergy of the Eastern Rites, the sooner the 
schismatics of the same rites will put away their anti-Catholic preju- 
dices and submit to the sweet rule of the Pope. But we shall never per- 
suade them to join a Church in which they are going to be made to feel 
that they are inferior and unwanted —a Church in which even their 
priests and deacons will be practically ostracized because they are the 
worthy fathers of devout Christian families! 


Striking the Mother 


(The Polish Embassy in Paris stated that the Sanctuary of 
the Black Virgin was repeatedly bombed during the German 
onslaught on Czestochowa, Poland, on September Ist and 2nd, 
1939.) 

Ah, you were right indeed, though little guessing, 
To strike at once at your most deadliest foe. 
Our thanks, mein fuehrer, freely thus confessing 
Whose was the heart at whom you aimed your blow. 














We, too, had sinned, and betwixt one and other, t 
’Twixt right and wrong, some found it hard to tell. 
But even Judas did not strike the Mother. 
’Twas then men knew whose cause had come from 
Hell. 


— Christopher Hollis in the London Tablet. 
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QUESTION OF THE MONTH 


Why are such elaboraie vestments and other paraphernalia 
used at Mass and other Catholic services? 

To non-Catholics and new Catholics, it is sometimes a mat- 
ter of wonder that the priest must put on so many strange and 
unfamiliar garments when he is about to say Mass or take 
part in some other ceremony; that the altar has to be so care- 
fully arranged with linen cloths and other decorations. 
However, the strangeness can easily be transformed into under- 
standing and familiarity when the basic reasons are discerned. 


That there should be some distinguishing garb for a priest 
offering sacrifice to God for all the people is as natural a thing 
as it is that there should be special uniforms for special pro- 
fessions and occasions in secular life. In fact it is even more 
reasonable, because a priest ascending the altar to offer sacri- 
fice is acting in a totally supernatural, superhuman capacity, and 
the faithful in attendance should be reminded of this by his very 
appearance. 


That the vestments of the priest should be made of precious 
materials is likewise most reasonable. He is offering the sacri- 
fice of the Son of God for the sins of the world, which was 
the perfecting and fulfilment of the symbolic sacrifices of the 
Old Law. The old sacrifices offered crops and fruits and flocks 
to God in recognition of the truth that all things come from 
Him; in the New Law the victim of Calvary is offered, but all 
the most precious things God created are used in the sacrifice 
to symbolize the truth that all created things come from God 
and must in some way be returned to Him. 


Each vestment worn by the priest has a further symbolic 
meaning of some quality required of him who would approach 
God. The long white alb is the symbol of sinlessness required 
of God’s children; the cord around the waist is the symbol of 
chastity ; the stole over the shoulders is the symbol of authority; 
the chasuble, with its cross on the back, is the symbol of the 
yoke of Christ which all must bear who follow Him. Thus vest- 
ments speak as loudly as words of the truths of faith and the 
obligations of those who accept it. 





* 





+ 





LOVE ON DEMAND 





There is no intention of starting controversies by the narration of 
this story. It is a story — and stories, we all know, should not create 
arguments. But we warn you, don’t read it if you are inclined to argue. 





D. F. MILver 


- OUR idea is praiseworthy in theory,” said the priest, “but I’m 
doubtful about your ability — or anyone’s ability — to carry it 
through.” 

“T’ve thought that all out. All I want is your O. K.” 

“But you’re young — at least in experience of these things. And you 
haven’t seen nearly as much of human nature as I have.” 

“Let’s skip that. I know what I am doing.” 

“And the very least that can come out of it is one heartache after 
another.” 

“My heart is pretty tough. It may bend, but I won’t let it break.” 

“You’re the first person I ever met who even thought of such a 
thing. I can’t say I don’t admire you for it, but I’m afraid of it.” 

“Suppose then that I place myself entirely subject to you? Suppose 
I solemnly promise to abide by your decision, no matter what comes 
of my venture?” 

“Tt’ll be a sad day for me if I have to make a decision about what 
I’m afraid may happen. Will you promise to take it, no matter how 
much your own mind changes, no matter how unreasonable I may 
seem?” 

“IT promise.” 

“Then go ahead. I may as well tell you that I firmly believe the 
thing is possible, — it must be possible — otherwise we haven’t got what 
we think we have, and that, of course, is absurd. Go ahead and God pro- 
tect you.” 

“Thanks, Father. It may be a month and it may be a year before I'll 
have anything to report. But I’ll be seeing you.” 


EN like John Harrington, of the above dialogue with the priest, 
M Father Wentworth, are not of the common run. That much may 
be gathered even from the indefinite trend of their conversation as 
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recorded. For John Harrington, eligible bachelor, just short of thirty, 
masculine in the unhandsome way that makes hearts palpitate more than 
any degree of mere Apollo-like harmony of features, energetic, athletic, 
successful — John Harrington had an idealistic temperament that must 
be taken for granted if this story is to be understood at all. His ideal- 
ism embraced his family, his social relationships, his friends, and above 
all, his religion. And in the last named field he was trying to adopt the 
most unusual vocation ever thought of by a man. 


That is what the argument had been about. The beginning of it was 
somewhat as follows. John came to the priest and said abruptly : 

“Father, I’ve decided to get married.” 

“Splendid,” answered the priest, who had known John since he had 
handed out prizes to him in grade school — for high marks in every- 
thing but conduct, be it understood. “Who’s the lucky girl?” 

“TI don’t know her yet,” said John. 

“Are you looking for help?” asked the priest. 

“No,” said John, “not yet. But I’ve got a plan, and I think I ought 
to have your approval.” 

“Let’s have it,” said Father Wentworth. 


“I’ve heard you talk a lot against mixed marriages, because of the 
danger to the faith of the Catholic party and the children, etc., etc. 
I agree with you. But I’ve been thinking about the hundreds and thou- 
sands of non-Catholics whose only possible approach to true religion is 
through close association with a Catholic.” 

“Don’t be a sap, John. You’re not going to marry a non-Catholic 
in order to give her a chance to become a Catholic. The possibility of 
that blessed result is too much outweighed by the opposite. I’ve told you 
that a hundred times.” 

“Can’t you wait till I finish? I know all that and I told you I agree 
with you. What I intend to do is to go out only with non-Catholics, to 
help one such become a Catholic, then to fall in love with her, and finally 
to marry her.” 

The priest, accustomed to surprises and usually capable of taking 
them in stride, could not suppress his amazement. Though a detester of 
platitudes, one leaped from his lips. “Well, of all the — ” 

“Now wait. I’ve got half a dozen good reasons. First of all, why 
shouldn’t I combine a little apostolic zeal with the pleasure of wife- 
hunting? Secondly, haven’t you said a thousand times that if only every 
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lay person would use a little ingenuity, there would be hundreds of per- 
sons given the joy of a real knowledge of God every year? Thirdly, it’s 
my experience that converts, once really converted, make better Cath- 
olics than those born in the faith, and I want the best kind of Catholic 
in the world for my wife. Fourthly, (mark how I listen to your ex- 
cellent sermons!) you have convinced me that to save one soul is a 
greater achievement than to build a flock of cathedrals. Where does all 
that bring us but to my plan?” 

It was then that the priest began to weaken. He realized all the 
danger involved ; he was not unmindful of the possibility of scandal, he 
was still afraid that he knew more about the human heart than John 
Harrington, and uneasy about what problems he might have to solve 
as the months rolled on. But the idealism of the man together with his 
promise of obedience, made him give a grudging consent. He knew full 
well that wiser heads might say he was doing wrong. 


HE band was playing an old fashioned waltz, that had survived the 

age of swing. John Harrington swung his partner around the 
magnificent floor of the Elks’ ball room, once, twice, and then out 
through the broad French windows and on to the lawn. It had been 
growing warm in the hall, and almost simultaneously they had suggested 
a breath of the evening air. 

There was nothing startlingly unusual about Anita Merriam. She 
had good looks, an exquisite evening gown suited to an exquisite figure, 
gentle, unobtrusive manners, and apparently a sweet disposition. John 
had met her for the first time a few weeks before at an A. I. B. conven- 
tion, of which he was a local officer. His job as head of the investment 
department of the largest Trust Company in his section of the country 
made him a figure in the American Institute of Banking. Anita Mer- 
riam had been attending the convention for the first time, not as a dele- 
gate, but as one of the many employees given the trip by the large bank 
they worked for in John’s city. At the convention he had seen just 
enough of her to place her above the average in intelligence and dispo- 
sition. It had seemed normal and natural to look her up a week or two 
after the convention and make the date that brought them together this 
particular evening. 

“Let’s find a place to sit down,” said the girl. “I’m tired.” 

“Tired?” said John, as he led her to one of the benches scattered 
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along the rim of a magnificent sunken garden kept by the Club. The 
girl’s reply was natural and simple. 

“Yes. I’m one of those foolish persons who try to do too many 
things at the same time. I have to pay the penalty. I’m always tired, 
even at a nice party like this, when I don’t want to be.” 

“Tell me what you are trying to do, in so much of a hurry,’ 
John. 

“Do you like monologues?” asked Anita, with a wry smile that 
honestly showed her own dislike of answering the question. 

“Monologues about things people are doing,” said John, “are an ex- 
ception to the general rule. Tell me about your work.” 

“I can make it very brief, if you insist,” she said. “On the usual 
days and for the usual hours I work at the bank. You know what that 
means. Being crazy about housework — don’t laugh — and having 
plenty of opportunity, I dabble at that in off hours. A sister and I are 
trying to hold a home together, with mother incapacitated by illness, Dad 
retired, and a younger sister and brother day scholars at Centre College 
here. Then I manage to get in as many hours a week as possible doing a 
particular brand of social work which I helped to start. It’s great fun 
and I couldn’t possibly do without it. But that’s why I get tired. I sup- 
pose I shouldn’t be surprised. I just don’t sleep enough.” 

“Nor should I be surprised,” said John. “Would I be nosy if I 
were to ask what social work you started? I mean — it would be nosy 
— but would it be too personal to deserve a reply?” 


, 


said 


“Oh, there’s nothing underground about it,” answered Anita with a 
laugh. “It’s connected with my church. I’m trying to round up young 
girls and boys who are at loose ends, so to speak, in order to give them 
a healthy good time and incidentally bring them within reach of genuine 
Christian principles. Perhaps I shouldn’t give you the impression that I 
started it, because there were a dozen or so of us who got together and 
worked out the plan. It’s really a church movement now. You see, I 
think so much of my religion and get so much out of it that I hate to see 
anybody trying to live without it. Especially young people.” 

John Harrington felt himself start with surprise, and was thankful 
that the darkness covered it up. Up to this time he had not been think- 
ing seriously about his own idealistic religious ideas in reference to the 
girl at his side. They were in the back of his mind awaiting opportunity. 
He was, in making and keeping the present date, just letting first at- 
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tractions follow their course. And here, before he could collect his own 
thoughts, the girl had unloaded upon his consciousness a plan a hundred 
times more elaborate than the very limited, partially selfish one he had 
made an ideal. It rather doused his egotism. It deflated his self-con- 
fidence. But above all, it suddenly raised the girl out of the realm of 
the ordinary and nice, to that of the heroic and beautiful. But there was 
one question he had to ask. 

“What church do you go to?” 

The girl answered promptly: “The Third Congregational, on 18th 
and Byron.” 

John nodded and mumbled something about knowing where the 
church was. The words seemed far off even to himself. His mind was 
whirling about in a maze. He had taken himself for granted as a 
paragon of faith, knowledge, zeal, and idealism. This girl’s story made 
him look like a puttering piker. Suddenly he found her trying to stare 
at him in the darkness, trying to fathom the silence that had now be- 
come noticeable. 

“That’s great,” he said hurriedly, covering up. “I not only do not 
blame you for being tired, but I congratulate you. You’re doing a mag- 
nificent thing. Let’s go in and take one more dance, and then I’ll take 
you home. You — you — should get as much sleep as you can.” 

“T’m so glad you like what I’m trying to do,” said the girl, rising 
and standing for a moment. “And that you don’t think me crazy for 
accepting a date when I shouldn’t stay out all hours. You see, I’m 
pretty human, and I love an outing on my own ence in a while. It helps 
me to work better. Let’s go.” 


ROM Anita Merriam’s house, where he left her with a hurried 
PB geen and a quick “See you again,” John walked a good three 
miles to his own home. The walk was not long enough to exhaust his 
thoughts. They rushed about in all directions, pursuing possibilities that 
came up sharply against insurmountable walls. 

On the one hand, here was as fine an opportunity to test his pro- 
jected scheme as providence could present. He had never in all his life 
met a person in whom he would rather see the dawning of the full 
realization of the Catholic faith than Anita Merriam. But how could he 
break in on the simple, happy, zealous faith she now possessed? The 
faith that made her do things — things without which she confessed 
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“she could not live”? Even theologically speaking, the girl was in good 
faith, such good faith that she was bound to earn for herself a high 
place in heaven if she continued as she was doing. Just what could a 
man do about that? 

On the other hand, there was a clear and open way out of it all. 
He could just drop her now. One date does not necessarily lead to an- 
other. She knew nothing about him — all the revelations had been made 
by her. There could be any one of a hundred reasons why he might 
choose to pursue the acquaintance no farther. She was not the right sub- 
ject for his experiment, so rather than drop the experiment, he would 
have to drop her. True, it might mean a jolt to her. He had more or 
less drawn out those rather intimate details of her life, and her narra- 
tion of them constituted something of an unspoken pledge. And how 
she had reiterated her delight at his being pleased with her work. One 
of the last things she had said to him was that she would be glad to 
show him how they carried out their plan. He remembered how glad 
he was that she was glad. It was all like a promise of future meetings, 
not too far distant. But it could not be — he must drop her — forget 
her — get away — 

No. He couldn’t do that. Suddenly it dawned on him, as he absent- 
mindedly unlocked the door of his home, tiptoed up the stairs to his room 
in the dark, subconsciously trying not to wake his mother and father, 
took off his coat and vest and began to fumble with his necktie. He 
couldn’t drop her now, nor could he forget her. He liked her. He might 
almost say — yes — he would say, he loved her. She had everything he 
liked in a girl. , 

“Oh, Lord,” he said audibly, and it was the beginning of as troubled 
a night-prayer as he had ever said. 


(To be continued) 


Comfort 


A boy six years old had just had an operation for 
appendicitis. After the operation, when he was still in great 
pain, the doctor, an atheist, came into his room and saw him 
holding fast to a crucifix. 

“Put that away, Sonny,” he said, “that won’t do you any 
good now.” 

The little fellow opened his eyes and whispered: “It seemed 
to do mamma good when she was sick, so I’m going to keep it.” 
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UNDYING IDEALS (II) ° 


How the martyrs put “first things first”’— the love of Christ before 
every other love, without destroying the latter, rather with a visible 
increase thereof. 








C. DuHart 


OD alone knows the number of crimes which have been com- 
© mitted in the name of a false and misguided affection. How many 
vocations to a higher life have been frustrated because the “love” of. 
parents was cruel enough to stamp out the spark of sacrifice which 
glowed in their children’s hearts; cruel enough to ruin young lives be- 
cause they would not admit the principle of Job: The Lord has given, 
the Lord has taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord. How many 
noble careers have been frustrated, because young hearts lacked the 
courage to snap the ties which bound them to their parents, only that 
those ties might be strengthened and purified by the fire of sacrifice. 

How many crimes have darkened the pages of history — how many 
crimes are reddening the annals of contemporary events in the name 
of love for country. Misplaced patriotism can flame so high as to give 
assent to the dangerous principle: “My country, may she ever be right. 
But right or wrong, always my country.” An affection for country 
which blinds itself to its country’s faults, which palliates its country’s 
failings rather than seeks to rectify them, is not affection but deadly 
cruelty. 

In this second article on the Christian Martyrs, we shall see them 
ordering their affection according to right reason, placing first things 
first, and winning undying glory for themselves and for their familics, 


by knowing how to regulate their affection for dear ones when higher 
duty called. 


HEN we see the martyrs standing firm amidst all their tortures, 

\ \ when we see them resisting all the attempts made to lead them 
into apostasy, when we see them refusing to relent before the tears and 
supplications of their dear ones, we may be led to think them hard, 
cold, devoid of every human affection. Or if we are more spiritual, 
we may suppose that the love of God is so strong within them, that it 
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has driven every other love from their hearts. Hence we may believe 
that to refuse to accede to the wishes of father or mother, brother, 
sister or child, cost them nothing. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The Acts of the Martyrs offer refutation to any such supposition. 
To believe such a thing would be to deprive them of half the glory of 
their sacrifice. To love God is not to cease to love family and friend. 
It is to love them more deeply, more intensely, more sublimely. The love 
of the neighbor was linked by Christ to the love of God, and He Him- 
self gave the example by His own love for His mother, foster-father 
and friends. It must have been our experience that the nobler a per- 
son is, the more he realizes the meed of affection he owes to those who 
gave him life and love. The nobility of the martyrs stares out with un- 
assailable evidence from the pages of history. 

In Shakespeare’s tragedy, “Julius Caesar,” Brutus justified him- 
self for his part in the assassination of Caesar in these words: “Not 
that I loved Caesar less, but that I loved Rome more.” With more evi- 
dent truth might the martyrs exclaim: “Not that we loved our parents, 
our brothers and sisters, our children, our friends less, but that we 
loved Jesus Christ more.’”’ Now to examine the pages of the Acts of 
the Martyrs to see if they bear out this contention. First of all, we 
shall glance through the account of the Passion of Sts. Perpetua and 
Felicity, one of the most deeply human, most sublime, most tender 
pieces of literature ever written, composed chiefly by that wonderful 
woman, St. Perpetua herself. To give the account in any other way 
than in the beautiful words of the author herself would be a sacrilege. 

Shortly after being cast into prison together with her companions, 
she received a visit from her father. 


“He endeavored to change my resolution out of love for me. 
‘Father,’ I said to him, ‘thou seest that vase on the ground?’ 
‘I do,’ he replied. ‘Canst thou call it anything but a vase?’ 
‘No, I cannot.’ ‘So I too cannot call myself anything but a 
Christian.’ My father was angry at my words and threw him- 
self upon me to put out my eyes, but he only succeeded in 
hurting me and went his way. . . . I was then suckling my 
baby who was half dead for want of food, and being anxious 
I spoke of him to my mother, exhorted my brother, and com- 
mended to all of them my little boy. I continued in anxiety 
for several days until I obtained that my baby should be left 
in my charge whilst I remained in prison. No sooner was this 
done than I regained my strength and ceased to fret, and the 
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jail became an abode of happiness which I preferred to any 
other.” 

Several days passed in this fashion. “Then came a rumor 
that we were to be questioned. My father hurried from the 
town, overwhelmed with grief, and he came up to me hoping 
to persuade me. ‘My daughter,’ said he, ‘have some pity for 
my grey hair, have some pity for thy father, if I am still 
worthy of that name. Remember that my hands brought thee 
up, that it was through my care that thou hast attained the 
flower of thy youth, that I love thee above all thy brothers; 
do not shame me before all men; remember thy brothers, thy 
mother, thy aunt, and also thy baby, who without thee, will not 
survive. Put away the resolution which will be our undoing. 
No one of us could ever lift up his voice again wert thou 
condemned to die.’ Thus spake my father in his love for me; 
he threw himself at my feet, weeping, and calling me no longer 
daughter, but lady. I took pity on the grey hair of my father, 
who, alone of all my friends, did not rejoice in my suffering. 

At last came the day of the trial. “When my turn came,” 
says Perpetua, “my father suddenly appeared in court carrying 
my baby; he pulled me over to him and whispered tearfully, 
‘Take pity on thy child” ... . And as my father was still 
by my side tempting me, Hilarianus gave orders for his expul- 
sion, and when he was struck with a rod I felt the blow as if 
I had been struck myself, so much did I compassionate the 
unhappy old age of my father. Then the judge pronounced 
sentence condemning all of us to be thrown to the beasts, and 
we returned to the prison rejoicing. As my baby was accustomed 
to suckle me and to live with me in prison, I immediately sent 
the deacon Pomponius to request the child of my father. But 
my father refused to yield it, and it pleased God that the 
child no longer cried for his mother, nor was I inconvenienced 
by my milk, so that I had to bear neither anxiety nor suffering.” 

Finally, as she was standing in the amphitheatre, waiting 
for death, her brother came to her with another Christian. 
“Remain steadfast in the faith, love one another, and be not 
scandalized by my sufferings.” Her adieu to the world and to 
her people. 


Who can read this passage and fail to catch the pulsing warmth of 
womanly tenderness revealed in these lines? Who can read it and fail 
to perceive the loyalty and devotion of a loving daughter, the tender 
care and deep affection of a true mother? And yet, a French historian 
can see in Perpetua only a “mother who abandons the child she was 
feeding with milk, and the daughter exposing her old father to every 
outrage,” and one who “walked to death trampling on the hearts of 
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her friends.” Is the man blind not to see the picture which these Acts 
call up before the imagination? Is he deaf not to hear the poignant 
grief struggling for utterance in this woman’s words? Can he not under- 
stand what she means when she says her father “succeeded in hurting 
me?” Does he not perceive her wondrous happiness in having her baby 
with her, “I continued in anxiety for several days until I obtained that 
my baby should be left in my charge whilst I remained in prison. No 
sooner was this done than I regained my strength and ceased from fret- 
ting, and the jail became an abode of happiness which I preferred to 
any other?” Does he not see her care in providing for her infant, which 
is satisfied only when a grandmother, an aunt and an uncle guarantee 
to bring it up as a Christian? How can he imagine that it cost Per- 
petua nothing to have her child torn from her breast, and to see her 
father reduced to the lowest depths of misery on her account? Can he 
not see this sword of soul-agony piercing her heart and causing her 
more, so much more pain, than any torments which might be inflicted on 
her body? Sometimes we like to speak of drama, and dramatic scenes. 
What more dramatic than this picture of a mother and a daughter, 
called upon to choose between her love for her father and her devotion 
to her child, and the teeth of the wild beasts in the arena? What 


marvelous heroism when she selects the teeth of the beasts — and 
Christ ! 


N THE Passion of the martyr of Sirmium, St. Irenaeus, we have 
an example of that class of strong heroes who hardened themselves 


against any show of emotion at the pleadings of dear ones. Let us 
listen to his story. 


In the midst of his tortures before Probus, the governor 
of Pannonia, “his children kissing his feet, implored him, say- 
ing, ‘Father, have pity on thyself and on us.’ His wife, too, in 
tears, besought him. All about him there was nothing but 
the weeping of relatives, the sighs of slaves, the wailing of 
neighbors, and the lamentations of friends —a universal hub- 
bub, all crying together, ‘Pity thy youth.’ But he, relying on a 
better love, and having before him the words of the Lord, ‘If 
anyone shall deny Me before men, I shall deny him before My 
Father Who is in heaven,’’ withstood them all and said never 
a word, for he was desirous of encompassing his sublime vo- 
cation. The prefect Probus addressed him thus: ‘Reflect, be 
persuaded from thy folly by the groans of so many people, 
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think of thy wife; come now, offer a sacrifice.’ But he replied: 
‘My resolve is unshakeable, I offer no sacrifice.’ 

Later, after having scourged Irenaeus, Probus again ques- 
tioned him: ‘Hast thou a spouse?’ ‘I have not. ‘Hast thou 
children?’ ‘I have none.’ ‘Who were then the people who sur- 
rounded thee when thou was last questioned?’ ‘My Lord Jesus 
Christ has said, ‘He who loves his father, or his mother, or 
his wife, or his children, or his brothers, or his relatives, more 
than me, is not worthy of me.’ Probus again broke in: ‘Offer 
a sacrifice, for their sake at least’ ‘My children,’ replied the 
martyr, ‘adore the same God as I. He can save them.’ And 
then in silence he awaited the sentence of death. 


At first sight, there seems to be lacking in this martyr that human 
love and tenderness which we were so delighted to find in St. Perpetua. 
Paul Allard gives a very likely explanation: “But if we look closer, 
if we consider his eyes obstinately fixed on heaven so as not to see 
those about him, if we listen to the tone of his replies, given curtly and 
in the words of Scripture, as if the martyr feared to trust himself ; if 
we consider his haste to encompass his end; we shall then perceive 
that he was of set purpose avoiding any occasion of weakness.” 

Possibly, St. Irenaeus realized his own weakness. Perhaps his per- 
sonal experience had witnessed the loss of many a martyr’s crown by a 
yielding to the grief of dear ones. Perhaps he felt that should he unbend 
in the least, should he look upon them, should he even shed a solitary 
tear, all might be lost. Consequently, he kept his deep feeling hidden in 
his own breast. And we cannot but feel that his grief cost him much 
more pain and sorrow, thus buried in his own heart, than if he had 
given vent to his tears, and at least, let his wife and children know that 


he loved them tenderly, and felt the parting in the innermost depths 
of his heart. 


NE more example of this species of moral torture. We enlarge on 
O this special suffering, because we believe that it was one of the 
cruellest, if not the very cruellest that the martyrs were called upon to 
face. This is the story of the two martyrs, Sts. Marcion and Nicander, 
both married, both having little sons. St. Nicander came to the place 
of execution followed by his wife who was accompanied by a friend 
carrying his little son. St. Marcion seeing the wife of Nicander in the 
crowd, led her to her husband. Nicander’s words to her were, “God be 
with you.” His wife, full of courage and faith, replied, “Good master, 
be of good heart. . . . I shall be honored as the wife of a martyr. Render 
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your martyrdom to God that thou mayest free me from eternal death.” 
Sublime words, indeed, which must have proved a balm and a comfort 
to her husband, so cruelly torn from her. The ordeal of St. Marcion 
was more severe and painful. His wife followed him, weeping, com- 
plaining, begging him to be merciful to her. “Lord, be merciful to me! 
Look upon thy sweet child here, turn to us, do not spurn us. Why dost 
thou hurry so? why dost thou hate us?” Marcion turned to her: “How 
long hast Satan blinded thy mind and soul? Let me go: permit me to 
perfect thy martyrdom to God.” But when the scene of execution was 
reached, Marcion asked a friend to bring his wife to him. He then 
kissed her tenderly, and also the little babe held up to him, confiding him 
to the care of the Lord. 

Do not tell us that these martyrs did not love their wives, were not 
concerned about their children. Their actions show the depths of their 
affection, and consequently the terrific suffering they experienced in be- 
ing separated from them, and in witnessing their grief. 

When we remember our own sorrow in being: parted from parents, 
relatives and friends by death, we can more fully appreciate the agony 
of the martyrs and the dear ones they were leaving behind. We cannot 
stay the hand of death, but the martyrs could have gained life, wealth, 
favor at court by the utterance of a single word. What a terrible struggle 
then to resist pronouncing that word, amidst the greatest sufferings, dur- 
ing the repeated trials, and at the very moment of martyrdom! Who 
can praise their courage, and honor their constancy sufficiently? 


Thoughtful 


A girl of seven was once walking through a meadow with 
her father, stopping evéry now and then to pick some of the 
wild flowers that were blooming. Her father noticed that she 
left many of the prettiest ones. 

“Why don’t you pick them all?” he asked. 


“Oh,” she answered, “I let some of them stay for God 
to look at.” 














Dependence 


It is said that there is an age-old tradition among the 
fishermen of Brittany that when they launch their boats to 
go out upon the sea, they say this prayer: 

“Keep me, my God; my boat is so small and Thy ocean is 
so “wide.” 
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MOMENTS AT MASS 





The Secret Prayers 
F. A. BRUNNER 


In the years before the introduction of the offertory prayers, 
the secret prayers, which dedicate the offerings, were the only 
offertory prayers said at Mass. The secret prayers in a few 
words ask God to accept the gifts made by the congregation as 
an extension and representation of the congregation itself. The 
short prayer ends in a doxology, like “Through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord,” etc., the close of which coincides with the begin- 
ning of the Preface. 


Historical notes: 


The secret prayers are so called not because they are said 
quietly — for at one time they were actually sung — but be- 
cause they are said over the offerings “set aside” or “selected” 
—the Latin is “secreta” — for use in the sacrificial consecra- 
tion. In the Gelasian Sacramentary, a Mass book which dates 
perhaps from before the sixth century, these prayers are termed 
“prayers over the offerings.” 


Devotional notes: 


The secret prayers emphasize very pointedly the sacramental 
character of material things in the service of God — matter 
harnessed to aid the soul. These prayers plead with God to 
receive the gifts that lie on the altar, gifts which are indeed 
God’s very own, but ours by His pleasure and ours to give to 
Him in sign of humble submission, as substitutes for our- 
selves. May He return them to us, if He so will, with the 
increase which He alone can bestow and with the added miracle 
of His life-giving grace. After all, these gifts of host and 
chalice are to be the vehicles of that far greater miracle, the 
transubstantiation wherein God clothes Himself once more 
in flesh and blood through the medium of apparent bread and 
wine. Thus are welded together, in one tiny prayer, the memory 
of the offerings already made and the thought of the sacrifices 
to come. 
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Catholic 
Anecdotes ........ 


ALL TO ALL 


N EMINENT layman was once having a private audience with 
Pope Pius X, and in the course of their conversation spoke 
some rather harsh words against an enemy of the Church. 

“My son,” said the Pope, instantly, “I do not approve of 
your language. For your penance listen to this story. A priest 
well known to me arrived at his first parish. He thought it his 
duty to visit every family. Jews, Protestants, Freemasons were 
not excluded, and he announced from the pulpit that each year 
he would repeat his visit. 

“Some persons complained to the Bishop, who summoned 
_ the priest, reprimanded him, and asked him to explain his action. 

“*My lord,’ answered the priest modestly, ‘Our Lord in 
the Gospel orders the shepherd to bring into the fold all his 
sheep, Them also I must bring. How can I do this without go- 
ing to look for them? Besides, I never compromise on prin- 
ciples, I limit myself to showing my interest and my charity to 
all the souls that God has entrusted to me, even to those who have 
gone astray.’ The Bishop was moved by the justice of the ap- 
peal, and did not insist on the priest’s giving up these visits. 
And the future proved him to be right, for some of these lost 
sheep were converted, and all learned to respect and esteem our 
holy religion. 

“That lowly parish priest has become, by the will of God, 
the Pope, who is giving you, my son, this lesson of charity. Be 
steadfast as to principle, but let your charity extend to all men, 
even to the worst enemies of the church.” 


WORLD’S NEED 


Port PIUS X was one day talking to some of the Cardinals. 


“What do you think,” he said to them, “is the thing most 


necessary to bring about the reform of society and advance the 
cause of religion?” 
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“Build Catholic schools,” one of the Cardinals replied, but 
the Pope shook his head negatively. 

“Increase the number of churches,” said another. 

“Multiply the number of good, hard-working priests,” was 
a third suggestion. 

“No, no,” cried the Pope. “What is most necessary of all 
at the present time is to have in each parish a group of lay- 
men who are virtuous, well-instructed, determined, and really 
apostolic.” 


HOPING FOR SILENCE 


A ZEALOUS French priest, the Abbe Combalot, was on his 
death bed, and, as happens to the best of men, felt fearful 
at the thought of his approaching judgment. 

The priest who was assisting him thought to console him, 
and said: 

“Have confidence; you have led an upright priestly life, and 
your thousands of sermons will plead before God as an excuse 
for that want of interior life of which you speak.” 

“My sermons!” said the dying man. “Ah, if you only saw 
my sermons in the light in which I see them as I lie here. When 
I stand before the judgment seat, if Our Lord does not mention 
them first, you may be sure that it is not I that will begin to 
speak of them.” 


SLANDER 


Ic IS related that in the year 1150, on the vigil of St. Cecilia, 
a very old monk, a hundred years of age, at Marchiennes in 
Flanders, fell asleep while the sacred lessons were being read 
during Office, and saw in a dream a monk, all clad in armor, 
shining like red hot iron in a furnace. 

“Who are you?” the old monk asked, wonderingly. 

“T was one of the monks of this very monastery,” replied 
the spectre. 

“But why are you made to suffer so much?” 

“T injured the reputation of another,” replied the dead 
monk, “and for ten years more I must bear this fiery armor. 
This is my punishment for my sins of slander and detraction.” 
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The Assumption of our Lady 


The oldest special feast in Mary’s honor in the Catholic Church 
is the feast of the Assumption, celebrated August 15th. The first 
church built in Rome — Santa Maria in Trastevere — has on the 
ceiling a picture of the Assumption. All tradition has it that Mary 
was taken into heaven body and soul immediately after her death in 
order that that body which had been the home of Divinity might im- 
mediately and everlastingly be reunited with Divinity in heaven. 

It is commonly believed by theologians teday that Mary actually 
died, though she did not die of bodily affliction, the effect of sin. The 
learned Suarez maintains that she died by the force of the love she 
carried in her heart for her Divine Son. Unaged, untouched by the 
ravages of time, still possessing all the beauty of girlhood, she passed 
from life to death as another might pass from wakefulness to sleep. 

Her friends, the Apostles — all except Thomas — were with her 
when she died. Lovingly they carried her to a tomb that had been 
prepared. Three days later Thomas returned from the journey which 
had prevented him from being present, and asked to be allowed to 
look upon and venerate her who had been held so high in the esteem 
of God. They brought him to the tomb, opened the door; but nothing 
was there except the winding linens in which the body had been 
wrapped. The Apostles could only conclude that their Queen had 
been assumed into heaven. 

This has been the belief of the Church from the beginning; and 
we who have the faith in our hearts find no difficulty in accepting 
it. All of us one day will rise from the grave. Mary’s resurrection was 
anticipated, and she was carried to heaven the very moment her last 
heartbeat struck and her last breath was drawn. It was fitting that 
Our Lord do this for her. 

It is only another proof of the power that she must wield over 
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the heart of her Son. It is only another proof of the help that she 
can give to us. 


Youth at its Worst 


The American Youth Congress did one great service to the coun- 
try by its convention held early in July. It was forced to let the cat 
out of the bag. It settled the nation’s mind once and for all as to 
whether it is an authentic American group or whether it is an out- 
growth or by-product of Communism. We know now. Here is the 
evidence: 

1. It ignored both God and country, the former by eloquent 
silence, the latter by holding its first meeting on July 4th without so 
much as a nod to the significance of the day. 

2. Every anti-Communist group that tried to take part in the con- . 
vention was silenced or shouted down. 

3. It refused even to admit delegates whose proclaimed principles 
were anti-Communistic and thoroughly American. 

4. It listened to voluble speeches against Naziism and Fascism as 
unjust invaders, and when one lone speaker wanted the Soviet to be 
included in the denunciations, he was told that Russia’s recent acts 
could not be considered as invasion. 

5. The most enthusiastic moment of the convention came when 
members of the Abraham Lincoln Bridgade, Americans who had 
fought for the Communists in Spain, were introduced to the assembly. 

6. The Congress voted overwhelmingly against the defense plans 
of the government of the United States. 

The net conclusion of this cumulative evidence is that the Amer- 
ican Youth Congress is not to be trusted. The tragic thing is that 
it has to be permitted to use that title “American.” It is as far from 
being American in attitude and in principle as Leon Trotsky. If free 
speech is to be extended to groups like this, let us at least demand 
that they announce honestly the nature of the cause they represent. 


New Methods of Warfare 


It is reported on reliable authority that a new method of finish- 
ing off the present war has been evolved. The proposed scheme is 
quite the opposite of the mass attacks of thousands against thou- 
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sands, of the defensive tactics of Maginot and Siegfried lines, of the 
prodigal and incalculable spilling of disinterested blood — all of 
which characterized warfare in the past and even the current war up 
to the present moment. This new method, military experts maintain, 
is as radical an innovation as the world has ever seen, and only the 
future can pass judgment on its wisdom or its folly. 

Roughly put, it comes to this. All the men now engaged in war 
who are not quite sure what it is all about; who have jobs to do for 
the world’s prosperity back home on the farm, in the factory, at the 
office; who have wives to love and children to cherish and support; 
who desire only peace and brotherhood with all mankind; who de- 
test war as merely a means of creating new wars — all these are to be 
released of their rifles and shorn of their uniforms and returned to 
their homes. 

In their stead will arise a new army. In this new army there will 
be but two lines, front and rear. In the front line on the one side 
‘will stand two men whose names begin with H and M respectively 
(censorship will not permit the mentioning of full names) while on 
the other side in the front line will be 2 man whose last name be- 
gins with C. These men will be equipped with all the latest inven- 
tions for the carrying on of modern warfare when they face each 
other to do battle. 

Behind this front line will be the second line of offense and de- 
fense which at the same time will be the rear guard. It will consist 
of all the dealers in arms, all the makers of shells and bullets, all 
the unscrupulous profiteers whose fortunes are wont to sky- 
rocket when blood (and not their own) becomes the price of their 
operations. At their sides (lest they become afraid when they hear 
the hiss and snarl of approaching shells) will march all the fifth col- 
umn Communists and Nazis who abandoned their own countries (and 
also the dangerous war zones) in order to foment war and hatred in 
adopted countries that were until their advent at peace with the world 
and engaged only in peace time pursuits. 

The reserve force will consist of small time politicians, senators, 
lords, representatives who love to unfurl the flag in the defense of 
democracy or racial superiority or the proletariat, but who somehow 
always manage to hand the flag to someone else to carry when the 
bugle blows for battle. With these as worthy and courageous fighters 
will be the millionaires who made their millions through injustice, 
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and big business men who used democracy for the purpose of de- 
priving their workers of a living wage, and thus paved the way for 
totalitarianism. 

These armies, it is conceded, will be like a blot on the sun, like 
a stinking pestilence isolated and arraigned against itself, like a mass 

of corruption poisoning the very air. But, the report goes on, what 

a wonderful war will be the consequence. Ambition, pride, avarice, 
injustice, hatred are seen disappearing in the smoke of battle insofar 
as their chief promoters will be destroyed, and the charred remains 
being buried in the depths of the earth. 

It is consoling that the new plan has the full support of Messrs. 
H, M, and C. And it is said that a certain Mr. S from the North 
approves of it also. The report concludes that we may expect great 
things in the near future. 


Cross Purposes 


We in America seem always to be working at cross purposes. 
While the press lauds the statement of the Republican Party gathered 
in convention in Philadelphia that moral issues and religious ideals 
are not to be neglected in the approaching presidential campaign, the 
press at the same time supports those very movements that of their 
nature are calculated to destroy morality and debase ideals. 

The New York Times, that has for its slogan, “All the News 
That’s Fit to Print,” is guilty of this glaring inconsistency in the 
issue of July 7th. On the one hand it is indignant at Hitler and his 
minions for their defiance of the ordinary laws of right and decency, 
and expresses this indignation clearly in its columns. On the other 
hand in the Book Review Section, page 16, it prints an advertisement 
ilke this: 

Why I Am Not a Christian 
Sent Prepaid — Only 
Bertrand Russell’s famous Declaration 
of Faith, 15c in a beautifully printed 
brochure of 32 pages. This great classic 
of intellectual freedom is destined to be- 
come one of the great documents of all 
time. Order your copy while the limited 
supply lasts. 
Freethought Press Assn., Dept. W10 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


VISIT TO THE BLESSED 
VIRGIN 
And now as to the visits to the 
Most Blessed Virgin, the opinion 
of St. Bernard is well known, and 
generally believed: it 


From is, that God dispenses 
pisitstothe no graces otherwise 
Sacrament than through the 


hands of Mary: 
“God wills that we should receive 
nothing that does not pass through 
Mary’s hands.” Hence Father 
Suarez declares that it is now the 
sentiment of the universal Church, 
that “the intercession of Mary is 
not only useful, but even necessary 
to obtain graces.” And we may re- 
mark that the Church gives us 
strong grounds for this belief, by 
applying the words of the Sacred 
Scripture to Mary, and making 
her say: In me is all hope of life 
and of virtue. Come over to me, 
all ye that desire me. Let all come 
to me; for I am the hope of all 
that you can desire. Hence she 
then adds: Blessed is the man that 
heareth me, and that watcheth 
daily at my gates, and waiteth at 
the posts of my doors. Blessed is 
the man who is diligent in coming 
every day to the door of my 
powerful intercession; for by find- 
ing me he will find life and eternal 
salvation. He that shall find me 
shall find life, and shall have 
salvation from the Lord. Hence it 
is not without reason that the Holy 
Church wills that we should all call 
her our common hope, by saluting 
her, saying, “Hail, our hope!” 
“Let us then,” says St. Bernard 
(who went so far as to call Mary 
“the whole ground of his hope”), 


“seek for graces, and seek them 
through Mary.” Otherwise, says 
St. Antoninus, if we ask for 
graces without her intercession, we 
shall be making an effort to fly 
without wings, and we shall obtain 
nothing: “He who asks without 
her as his guide, attempts to fly 
without wings.” 

In Father Auriemma’s little 
book, Affet: Scambtevoli, we read 
of innumerable favors granted by 
the Mother of God to those who 
practiced this most profitable de- 
votion of often visiting her in her 
churches or before some image. 
We read of the graces which she 
granted in these visits to Saint 
Albert the Great, to the Ab- 
bot Rupert, to Father Suarez, 
especially when she obtained for 
them the gift of understanding. 

Do you, then, be also careful al- 
ways to join to your daily visit to 
the Most Blessed Sacrament a 
visit to the most holy Virgin Mary 
in some church, or at least before 
a devout image of her in your own 
home. If you do this with tender 
affection and confidence, you may 
hope to receive great things from 
this most gracious Lady, who, as 
St. Andrew of Crete says, always 
bestows great gifts on those who 
offer her homage. 

Note: The visits of St. Alphon- 
sus to the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment and the Most Blessed 
Virgin Mary, arranged for every 
day in the month, are very well 
known. They can be obtained in 
nearly any Catholic bookstore. The 
“Liguoriana” for July and August 
reproduced the Saint’s introduc- 
tion to the book of the visits. 
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PAMPHLETS 

Godless Communism. 
By J. Roger Lyons, 
S.J. The Queen’s Work, 
St. Louis, Mo. Price, 
10c. 

This is a very prac- 
tical pamphlet espe- 





Books reviewed here may be 
ordered through The Liguorian. 
These comments represent the 
honest opinion of the review- 
ers, with neither criticism mor 
deserving praise withheld. 


enterprising Catholic 
Action group of 
Wichita, Kansas. The 
Sacramentals are treat- 
ed individually or in 
groups, according to 
their meaning and im- 








cially prepared for study group work by 
one who has prepared other similar books 
which have been proved valuable by the 
good they have done and the interest they 
are constantly evoking. The present 
pamphlet is up to the high standard 
established by Father Lyons for himself 
and it will spread useful knowledge and 
accomplish immense good for the cause of 
God and His Church. — E. A. M. 

Communism Our Common Enemy. By 
Thomas J. Feeney, S.J. The Queen’s 
Work, St. Louis, Mo. Price, 10c. 

This is a short pamphlet which tells the 
story of Communism, that is, its present 
state in our own beloved country. The 
pamphlet is not concerned with the nature 
of Communism nor with its history, nor 
yet with the dangers connected with the 
spread of this baleful menace. It merely 
presents a picture of the noxious tree 
which has grown large and ramified in 
this land of the free. It contains much 
valuable information.— EZ. A. M. 

Pius XI—a Eulogy. By Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen. Published by Our 
Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind. 
Pages 22. Single copy, 20 cents postpaid; 
5 or more, 15 cents each. 

More than a year has passed since the 
death of Pope Pius XI, but the memory 
of him does not grow dim, for he was 
one of the few men the significance of 
whose work is appreciated only after 
their death. We recommend the two talks 
contained in this pamphlet and delivered 
shortly after the Pope’s death as an elo- 
quent tribute to the greatness of ie - 


The Sacramentals. A study of the 
Origin, Nature, and Proper Use of the 
Sacramentals of the Church. By Charles 
J. McNeill. Published by the Catholic 
Action Committee, 424 N. Broadway, 
Wichita, Kansas. Pp. 52. Price, 25 cents. 

This is the fourth in a series of dis- 
cussion club textbooks published by the 


portance, and questions 
for discussion as well as suggested prac- 
tices are added to each chapter. There is 
much information in this little booklet 
for the Catholic who seeks to know his 
religion better.—L. G. M. 


Catholic Liturgy and Catholic Life. By 
Rev. Albert Muntsch, S.J. Published by 
Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, 
Ind. Pages 32. Price, 10 cents, $3.00 per 
hundred. 


A popular exposition of the place that 
that the Liturgy should fill in the lives 
ot ordinary people. Father Muntsch 
demonstrates very clearly the naturalness 
of religious ceremonial, and points out 
that the people will be driven to super- 
stitious practices if their natural desire 
for ceremony and symbol do not find ex- 
pression in their religion. — L. G. M. 


A Layman Looks at the Mass. By Art 
Kuhl. Published by The Queen’s Work, 
St. Louis. 36 pages. Price, 10 cents. 

Page 7: “I go to Mass every Sunday 
morning — bright and early at eleven- 
thirty.” Page 36: “What Mass are you 
going to in the morning?” “Nine-thirty.” 
“Tl come by and pick you up at a quar- 
ter after.” 


Sandwiched between those two quota- 
tions is a discussion on the Mass for you 
—the lay man or woman —and written 
by a layman. Why not get in the argu- 
ment? — M. S. B. 


Have You a Soul? By Daniel A. Lord, 


S.J. Published by The Queen’s Work, St. 


Louis. 77 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


Bradley, Sr., had a horrible thought. 
Mrs. B. suggested an ejaculatory prayer to 
overcome it. But Mr. B. went to tell his 
“horrible thought.” Did he have a soul? 
He wanted to prove to himself that he 
did. Could you? Sure? Let Bradley, Sr., 
and his friends help you to some good, 


solid ideas on a very real question. — 
M.S. B. 
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ee ee en 8 en ho kad 


Driving instructor: In case of emer- 
gency, the first thing you want to do is 
to put on the brake. 

Old Maid: Why, I thought it came 
with the car. 


Prof: “What is a vacuum?” 
Stude: “I have it in my head but I 
can’t think of it just now.” 
* 
Freddy: “Grandpa, did you once have 
hair like snow?” 
Grandpa: “Yes, my boy.” 
Freddy: “Well, who shoveled it off?” 
* 
Farmer Hawkes: Ephraim, does your 
mule ever kick you? 
Ephraim: Well, boss, he ain’t ebber 
kicked me, but he kicks quite frequent in 
de place whar Ah’s jes’ been. 


* 

Teacher: Johnny, now that the big na- 
tions of Europe are at war again, can you 
tell the class what great change occurred 
during the First World War? 

Johnny: Yes, ma’am. Pa brought ma 
a new washboard. 


Youth: Do you think your father will 
object to my suit? 


Girl: I don’t see why he should; he 
wears one almost as bad. 
* 


Prof: My dear young fellow, a 
geologist thinks nothing of a thousand 
years. : 

Student Skemp: What? I just loaned 
one $20. 

* : 

“How did you get that bump?” 

“My wife threw a vase at me.” 

“Why on earth didn’t you duck?” 

“J did, but she allowed for it.” 

* 

Waiter: “Is your corn tender, sir?” 

Diner: “Yes. Would you mind taking 
your foot off it?” 


Boogy: “A scientist says we ought to 
eat food that will develop the cranium.” 

Woogy: “Well, I could suggest an ap- 
propriate menu.” 

Boogy: “And that is?” 

Woogv: “Noodle soup, head cheese and 
cocoanut pie.” 


Customer, after being shaved: “Why 
don’t you open at five o’clock in the 
morning ?” 

Barber: “That’s pretty early, isn’t it?” 

Customer: “That’s when all the other 
butchers open.” 


“What does my little man want to buy 
today — candy?” asked the shopkeeper 
as the small boy entered. 

“Yes, that’s what I want to buy,” was 
the reply, “but I’ve got to buy soap!” 

* 


Little Chris: “Mother, mother, what 
do you think? A mouse fell into the can 
of milk.” 

Mother: “Did you take it out?” 

Little Chris: “No; I was afraid. So I 
put the cat in to catch it.” 

* 


“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Gadgett, proudly, 
“we can trace our ancestors back to — 
to — well, I don’t know exactly who, but 
we’ve been descending for centuries.” 


* 


Customer: “Some weeks ago you gave 
me a plaster to enable me to get rid of 
lumbago.” 

Druggist: “Well, did it act?” 

Customer: “Yes; but now I want you 
to give me something to get rid of the 
plaster.” 

* 


One bright daughter of one prominent 
prophet saw a leopard for the first time 
in the circus. “Wow, Pop,” she cried, 
‘“Ain’t them big measles?” 

* 


An elderly examiner glanced over the 
top of his spectacles. 

“Are you sure,” he inquired, “that this 
is a purely original composition you have 
handed in?” 

“Yes, sir,” came the answer, “but you 
may possibly have come across one or 
two of the words in the dictionary.” 


* 


Father (to son): “What did the boss 
say when you asked him for a raise in 
wages P” 

Son: “He took it like a lamb.” 

Father: “What did he say?” 

Son: “Bah!” 
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ST. ALPHONSUS LIGUORI 


Just released from the press is a new biography of the 
Saint after whom THe Licuortan is named. It fills a long 
felt need. The older, authentic lives of the Saint are out of 
print ; those that have been on the market up to recently were 
incomplete. This new life has 388 large pages, and in- 
corporates many of the documents recently released and 
never used before. 

St. Alphonsus has a just claim to the interest and venera- 
tion of all modern Catholics. He fought a life-long battle 
against totalitarianism; he dealt a beath-blow to Jansenism, 
the heresy that made religion a hard, cold, frightening 
thing; he founded congregations of men and women; he 
was one of the originators of street-preaching; he was a 
gteat missionary, a great bishop, a great confessor, and 
a great writer. 

The book was written by D. F. Miller, editor of Tue 
LicuortIaAN and L. X. Aubin, of St. Anne de Beaupre, 
Canada. Price, $2.00. Order through THe Licuortran. 





Motion Picture Guide 


Tue PLevce: J condemn indecent and «mmoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime or criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As .a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 


The following films have been rated as unobjectionable for all by 
the board of reviewers: . 
CLASS A— Section 1—Unobjectionable for General Patronage 
Reviewed This Week ae 
Ladies must Live 
One Man’s Law 
Scatterbrain 





‘Out West with the Peppers 
You're Not So Tough 


1 


E 
F 


f 


Previously Reviewed * 


Passport to Alcatraz 
Draitie Law 


-Private Affairs 





£ 
T 


Carson 
Covered 
Cowboy 
Curtain’ 
Dark C 





ad 
CLASS A— Section 2—Unobjectionable for Adults 
Reviewed This Week 
Cross Country Romance . “ Millionaires in Prison 
i ; We Who Are Young 























